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To my much eſteemed FRIEND, | 
Mr. FOSE PH BRIAN... 


=: intimate Friendſhip is the 
2 2 theme of the following ſheets, 1 
the nature of the argument re- 


"7; quires, that I (ſhould inſcribe it 
to a particular Friend; and, 


this being the caſe, I could think of none 
more ſuitable to my preſent purpoſe than 


Yourſelf, who have lately given me the 


moſt undeniable proofs of your regard and 


affection. 


Indeed, addreſſes of this ſort are uſually 
directed to perſons of rank and diſtinction; 
and that becauſe ſuch alone are in a con- 
dition to gratify the author's vanity and 
mercenary views. But as nothing is more 


abborrent to me than fulſome adulation, 
how much ſoever it might turn to advan- 

tage; ſo it is on the other hand an agree. 
able task to pay a compliment, when I am 
convinced it may be done with honour 


* 1 might 


and juſtice. 


2 * 
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* might: gn ks e to diſplay 


my obligations, were it not that I know 
nothing is more grating to a generous 
ſoul ; and I ſhall therefore content my ſelf 
with. ſaying i in one word; that I conſider it 
as more honourable to ſtand in the rela- 
tion of a Friend to a gentleman of your 
ſenſo, good-nature, arid/integrity, than in 
that of a vaſſal to the now 8 or 
noble patrons. 1 ae 

lam ſatisfied chae'l ſhall never forget your 
late uncommon inſtanees: of real Friend- 
ſhip; and you may reſt aſſuredꝭ that Tam 
not a little delighted with the Polen?” M 
* of 3 myſelf, 


en wy — : 2 175 
af bumble, and devoted Servant, 


0s | Timothy Greated. 
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edition of the following tract, 
Eee) Publiſhed, about ten years ago, 
I took notice, that it mas done 
at» the requeſt of a particular Friend; and 
the ſucceſs and encouragement F then met 
with I am willing to aſcribe to the can 
 dour and generoſity of my Friends, ra- 

ther than to the merit of the performance. ih 

"A ts the ſage ne þ eB: 
Jay, it, queſtionleſs, requires a more-maſe 
terly pen than mine, to repreſent it in 
true and lively colours; and it n 


* 


and it muſt be ex- 


3 a * 8 
C Saas; is 
5 * 2 - : 4 . — — 


ceeding vain to imagine it poſſible for a 
perſon of my ſlender abilities to improve 
upon a theme, that a Tully, a Bacon, 
and a Clarendon have in a manner ex- 


hauſted. 5 


77 The PREFACE.” 8 
Bit as. the - ſame. argument. may. be. 


hore in di erent lights; ſo it ſome- - 
times happens, that a new turn, tho = 
for ſubſtance of a piece with what „„ 
been formerly written, mabes it appear in N 
a more agreeable point of view, and to i 
more advantage. 1 
Tbe method I have obſerved I, bopewill,, |} - 
upon examination, be found to be „„ 
and natural; and that the objectiont a- NF 
gainſt intimate Friendſhip are more ful 
ly and diftinly conſidered, than i in ay _ . 
former Diſcourſe on the ſubjeck. . 
I. all always, on this or any to 0 
caſſon, take in good part, and 125 the ut- 


moſt gratitude, the candid cenſures of the f 
wiſe and judicious ; und, at the ſame time, a 
it is my firm reſolution to be wery. little ” 
moved at the ill.natured remarks, Cl the i 
critical and | captious..” 5 . 
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r paſſions, becomes ei- 
ther ' a virtuous or vicious . 
principle of action, as it is 

| placed on good or bad objects 
If ͤ§it center upon our fellow- - 
creatures, and excite us to oblige one 
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„. another by all the kind offices in our 

P power, it is properly fituated, and will 

of courſe introduce peace and happineſs | 
among men, The Love of mankind is 2 7 
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every man to conſult the welfate of man- 
kind in general, and we can never honour 


„ An SSK 

genuine dictate of reaſon, and nature her- 
ſelf hath implanted in our hreaſts tender 
ſentiments of humanity towards others; 
and as this duty is highly reaſonable, MW, 
were it duly diſcharged by all ranks and. 
degrees of perſons, ' it Zn infallibly _ 4 


promote the good of ſc 


in the world, baſe deſi igns would no longer 
be the plague of any community; but 


truth and innocence, good. nature and 


bounty, triumphantly reign, ithout check 
or controul. Then would this earth be- 
come a paradiſe, as beautiful in a moral as 


natural view; and all the deſires and en- 


deavours of its inhabitants canſpire 15 
eee the common ad vantage. 5 


But tho! it be the particular 


human nature more than by.' ſuch a 
practice: : Yet if we look abroad into the 


world, it will evidently, appear that vice 


and enmity obtain a mighty ſway in the 


| hearts and inclinations of men. Inſtead 


of an univerſal harmony, we ſhall diſco- 

ver little elſe but diſcord and confuſion; 
and, were it not for human laws, it ae 
: ſafer for us to live in a foreſt with 


UCIC If Love, | 
undiſſembled Love, did univerſally prevail 


bears 


on FRIENDSHIP. 3 


bears and Bend than — re 
being. uns n 


It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that we 
may daily meet with perſons, who, will 


: — þ all imaginable! pains to poſſeſs us. 


with a raiſed notion of their. kindneſs and 
generoſity ; but a thorough examination 
into the principles of their actions will 
abundantly ſhew, that all their pompous 
profeſſions are nothing elſe but art and 
policy to impoſe upon our weakneſs, True 
Friendſhip is ſeated in the heart, and con- 
fiſts in an uniform courſe of obliging offices, 2 
not in outward expreſſions; and there- 
fore few of thoſe with whom we converſe 
deſerve the ſacred epithet of a Friend. If 
to flatter us into a vain conceit of our o.¼/n 
abilities, or a ſet of complimental phraſes, 


were a ſufficient teſt of fincere affection for 


us, we may always be furniſhed: with'a 


ſet of paraſites, that will ſerve us thus far: 


But if to be a Friend is to be another Self, 
and if he be under indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions, on all occaſions, to deal with us in 
an ingenuous manner; if none can be 


juſtly ſaid to love us who will not be in- 
violably faithful in every circumſtance of 


ow. however. ' miſerable. and calamitous, 
s B 2 we 
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. 4 An ES 8 AY a 
wie may juſtly conclude, that he who finds 
a true Friend diſcovers a treaſure. 


It is not my deſign, in the following 
| ſheets, to diſcourſe of the common ſort 


of Friendſhip in faſhion among men ; 


innocent and well-meaning perſons, and 
differs as much from that which is founded 
on rational principles as the worſt picture 
does from the life. This phantom is at 
beſt but a ſhadow of true intimate Friend- 
ſhip; and, however it may be counte- 


nanced by the giddy | multitude, : is in 


reality unworthy a man of honour: and 
conſcience.” What I propoſe to confider 
and recommend is that ſolemn engage- 
ment founded on mutual Love, whereby 
two particular perſons of Senſe,» Good- 
nature, and Virtue oblige themſelves, on 
all ſuitable. opportunities,” both by coun- 
ſel and action, to promote each other's 
real advantage. In this light, the cha- 
racter of a Friend is very copious and 
extenſive; and it requires the laboar of 
a whole life to anſwer the ſame AH 
men are not qualified for the diſcharge of 


this important office, as very few have 
| capacity and inclination to fulfil it; but, | 
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on FRIENDSHIP. $ 
tho? it be an extraordinary rarity, it is not 
impoſſible to find a true Friend. 


There have in all ages been ſome hap- 

py pairs inſeparably attached to each 
other's intereſt: And, as human nature is 
always the ſame, it is not to be doubted 
but there are, at this day, great and noble 
Spirits, who ſtrive to excel one another 
in kind and obliging actions. The foun- 
dation of this union is a ſuitableneſs of 
temper and diſpoſition; and it is natural 
for all men to chuſe perſons of the ſame 
taſte for their companions. As we love 


ourſelves, ſo we love thoſe that reſemble 
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us in the ſame way of thinking and acting; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, generous and 
exalted ſouls attract the eſteem and love 
of one another. Love in the general is a 
vigorous and lively principle; and, in the 
caſe before us, it engages all our capaci- 
ties and powers in the ſervice of the per- 


ſon beloved. 


This divine relation is ſometimes com- 
menced on ſudden occaſions; a ſurpriſing 
act of valour or generoſity, which carries 
with it ſatisfying evidence of the worth 
of the man who has performed it, at 
once captivates an unprejudiced and . 
191 . car 
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6 An ESSAY - 
heart into the cloſeſt alliance. But, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, intimate Friendſhip is the. 
reſult of time and experience; and, con- 
ſidering the treachery and baſeneſs of 
mankind, it is always adviſable to be ex- 
tremely deliberate in the choice of a 
Friend. However, tho' too much cre- 
dulity is to be avoided, and prudence di- 
reds us to the utmoſt caution, before we 
determine our affection, it will be requi- 
Ke to accept with pleaſure the ſervice of a 
 Boſom-cothpanion, when we have all the 
moral inducements we can deſire to con- 
vince us of bis integrity: and if we meet 
with one qualified with Good Senſe, 


Good-nature, '\and Virtue, we may fafely 7 
Place a confidence in bim. ” 


As to Good Senſe, it is of ſuch conſd- 
ics in our paſſag e through life, that 
ſearce any affair of moment can be di- 
patched without it, much leſs an office 
of ſuch a delicate and difficult nature as 
that of a Friend. This great accom- 
-Pliſhment does not conſiſt: in a luxuriant 
Fancy, nor in a confuſed jumble of abſtratt 
ideas; but in a found judgment of men 
and things. It is poſſible a man may be 
à celebrated wit, and a prodigy of learn. 
| ing, and yet want this uſcful embelliſh- 


had 2 ment, 


on FRIENDSHIP. 7. 
ment, which gives the - finiſhing to all. 


other excellencics 3, for it is not the gift 
of nature, as a fine, imagination, nor is it 
like the knowledge of letters, to be obtain 


ed by poring over books, but by reflection 


and obſervation on human nature. We muſt, 


71 A W «4 *** ISS 3 3 
more, with ourſelves with the greateſt 


care and attention, if ever we. become 


maſters. of Good Senſe, He, that has 


this extenſive quality, muſt be no ſtranger. 
to the various tempers and manners of 
men; and farther, he muſt not acquieſce 
in a bare ſpeculative notion of thoſe 


uſeful diſcoveries, but make a true uſe 


of his experience in modelling his own 
conduct in life. As a judiciaus traveller 


obſerves with the utmoſt exactneſs the 


manners and cuſtoms of foreign climates, 
that he- may poliſh his own behaviour, 
and return wifer home into his native 
country: So a diſcerning perſon obſerves 
life in its different views, that he may 
improve himſelf, and correct his own 
miſtaken apprehenſions. Accordingly, the 
perſon, who hath attained this valuable 
quality, never fails to pleaſe in conver- 
ſation. 5 whilſt the rude pertneſs of the 


volatile wit, and the ſullen pedantry of 


the mere ſcholar, give the greateſt angle 
29701 = nels, 
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neſs. Theſe men in their commerce with 


their fellow-creatures are too much devort- 
ed to pride or a ſelfiſh humour, and act 

at random ; whilſt the other thinks before 
he ſpeaks, and is always ambitious of be- 
having agreeably. Now, can we think 
that either the one or the other of theſe 
is fit for the cabinet, to be a boſom-fa- 
vourite, whoſe carriage is ungracious even 


at table? A curious painter may as well 


admire a ridiculous piece of daubing, as 
one of a diſtinguiſhing taſte be pleaſed 
with ſuch a companion, who would fa- 


 crifice all his Friends at a venture, rather 
than reſtrain or govern his temper. 


If a wile prince always ſelects the moſt 
penetrating of his ſubjects to be his privy- 


counſellers or ſpecial favourites, becauſe 
ſuch alone are fit to be truſted with the 


myſteries of ſtate and ſprings of govern- 
ment: Surely, a wiſe man will be no leſs 
cautious in the choice of another ſelf. 
A Friend hath a variety of obligations to 


_ diſcharge, which require great skill and 


application; he muſt adviſe with judg- 
ment, reprove with diſcretion, and on 
every emergency ſuit his conduct to the 

preſent occafion, by uſing the moſt proper 
d effectual means to ſerve the man he 
e | loves; 


on FRIENDSHIP. | 
loves; and can all this be done without a 
_ ſufficient fund of Good Senſe? We may 
as reaſonably expect that a fool ſhould 
make a good general, and acquit himſelf 
with honour in the field of battle, as a& 
the part of a true Friend. Whoſoever would 
perform the various offices off Friendſhip, 
muſt, like a knowing phyſician, be able to 
apply proper remedies in every caſe of ne- 
ceſſity and danger; which can never be 
done without the labour of thonght and 
conſideration, But, if it be our happineſs 
to meet with a man of parts and penetra- 
tion, he is worthy our eſteem and love, 
for he will accommodate his aCtions to our 
circumſtances, and on all occaſions carry ” 
himſelf, as the nature of the thing requires. 


- Good Senſe is the parent of prudence; 
and, how beneficial an habit this is, is 
notoriouſly evident from daily experience 
and obſervation. Even Virtue itſelf re- 
ceives an additional luſtre from this excel- 
lent attendant, and appears to very great 
diſadvantage without it; for as the fineſt 
picture loſes much of its beauty, if it be 
ſeen in a wrong point of light, ſo even 
innocence itſelf is leſs charming and grace- 
ful, if it be not adorned with diſcretion: 
But, if wiſdom once prevails, it ſets off 
all our actions with a becoming grace. 

A man, 
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A man, thus qualifieq, never wants an op- 


portunity of entertaining, improving, or 
aſſiſting his Friend; he is a faithful coun · 
ſellor, a diſcreet monitor, a conſtant ſup- 
port under all revolutions that can hap- 
pen; and daily affords ſome teſtimony or 
other of his fidelity and afteQion. 


But as good Senſe, ſo Good-nature is 
a neceſſary qualification in an intimate 


Friend. The fineſt Senſe is not a ſuffici- 
ent recommendation, if it be not attend- 


ed with this diſpoſition. Wiſdom itſelf 
without Good. Nature is rather to be a- 
voided than courted; for as it reſembles 
the ſerpent in ſagacity, ſo in its cruelty 
too. In this view, it is nothing elſe but 
craft and policy, and always employed to 


the prejudice of mankind. Subtle plod- 


ding knaves are by no means to be al- 
lowed a place in our boſom, but we ſhould 
deteſt them as we do vipers, ſince they are 
not leſs venomous and deſtructive. They 
live not as members of ſociety, but as 
perſons independent; and having neither 
honour nor conſcience, to reſtrain their 


malice, they boggle at no projects, how- 
ever pernicious to their fellow creatures; 
and therefore, as we can never be too 


careful in guarding againſt their attempts, 
| We 


U 


on FRIENDSHIP. IT 
we ſhould avoid their company, and wo 
nn in „ | ; 


rund carries in it ſuch A 1 con- 
tradiction to the nature of man, that the 
ancient Romans branded it with the name 


of Inhumanity; as the contrary diſpoſi- 


tion was, in their language, called Huma- 
nitas. To be born ill natured is a ver 
great unhappineſs; for, unleſs this natu- 


ral indination be maſtered at firſt by a vir- 


tuous education, it will in time become 
head - ſtrong and outrageous, and produce 


the moſt fatal effects. One of this ſtub- 


born temper, who takes no pains to con- 
quer it, is ſubject to envy, "malice, and 
all other unſociable vices; and conſequent- 
ly unworthy of our eſteem and love. If 
then the ill-natured man, even of the 


greateſt parts and ſagacity, be unfit for 


confidence in the cafe of Friendſhip ; how 
| ſtrongly does a kind good-natured perſon 


recommend himſelf to our notice and 


choice; he, who takes more pleaſure in be- 
ſtowing than receiving a benefit, and re- 


Joices at every opportunity for fo doing. 


But, as the beſt. things in the world 
may be abuſed, ſo Good- nature itſelf, if 
not attended by diſcretion, is weakneſs | 


and 
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12 An ESSAY 

and folly; Fools of this fort never con- 
ſider, whom they oblige; but the firſt 
that comes in' their way, perhaps, an ut- 


ter enemy, is welcome to their favours. 
The gifts of thoſe men have not that en- 


gaping force, as if they were beſtowed 


with judgment; becauſe it is not the me- 


1 of the object, which excites their boun- 


Benefits, thus promiſcuouſly diſtri- 


— ſeldom tend to the reputation or 


advantage of the fooliſh benefactor; if he 


falls into good hands, he is pitied, and 
guarded 2 _ danger; but, as he has 
Gfech to 

part of mankind, he is eafily — 3 


3 2 


on and circumvented. 


N 


This: confideration, 1 babe peeing 


induced: my Lord Hellifax, in his Advice 
to his Daughter, to affirm, * That Good 
„ Sefſe hath a mixture of the ſurly 


„ in its nature.“ It muſt be confeſſed, 
that ſurlineſs and Good Senſe ſome- 
times meet together; and that an unbound- 
ed flow. of Good-nature makes a man a 


prey to every deſigning villain ; but yet 


I will venture to aſſert, That neither 


Good- nature without Good Senſe, nor 
Beat Good Senſe without Good-nature, 


1s of any ſignification, in the inſtance of 
a Friend; 


with the politic and ſubtle 


on FRIENDSHIP. 13 
2 Friend ; for as the good. natured fool 
wants a ſufficient fund, to be a confident ; 


ſo the ſurly man of ſenſe has not delicacy 
edongy to carry on intimate Ec ans, DI 


I will not deny but a Dk of a curly 


6 diſpoſi tion may be poſſeſſed of ſeveral va- 


luable qualities; he may not only be judi- 
cious, but likewiſe have a juſt regard for 
the intereſts of Virtue : But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, without good humour, he is 
as unfit for the buſineſs of a Friendʒ as Dio- 


genes for a court. Moroſeneſs on either 


fide between two particular: companions 
will deſtroy that freedom and openneſs of 
temper, which is the very life of Friend- 


ſhip; for, in this caſe, no reſerve is allow- 


able, but every thing muſt be ingenuouſly 
imparted, that can contribute to _ own 
_ or our MG ſatisfaction, 637831 


424 #7 9 *' 17 
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* us to be ſometimes ſhy and cautious z 
yet even here roughneſs is far from being 
allowable. The ſurly moroſe man is ge- 
nerally deſpiſed in all companies, whilſt one 
of a ſweet obliging temper is every. where 
-valued and refpected; and, among inti- 
mate Friends, IIl- nature, in every form, 
5 nee intolerable. The leaſt degree 
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of geenifhneſsi is of bad conſequence to mu- 


tual Love, much more an 2, $20 habit 


of ſurlineſs; but, when Good Senſe and 
Good - nature unite in the ſame perſon, the 


one qualifies and tempers the other. The 


wiſe good-natured man knows when to 


act, and that in the moſt engaging man- 
ner; his underſtanding and will, head and 
heart, keep pace together ; for no ſooner 
does his reaſon tell him, that this or that 


particular act of kindneſs is requifite, but 
he performs-it with the greateſt chearful- 
2 He is all life and fpirit, when con- 
cerned about the Fre ns his Friend; and 


the pleaſure, that diffuſes itſelf all over 
bis countenance, and attends every circum» 


ſtance of his friendly offices, makes the 


deepeſt impreſſions upon the perſon oblig- 


ed. The receiver is not more agreeably 


| pleaſed with the gift itſelf, than he is 
charmed with the generofity of the giver ; 


and every new obligation does not only 


| ns, but increaſe his his affection. 


But, beſidesCood Senſe ad Good-matate, 
Virtue is likewiſe neceffary- to complete 
the character of a Friend. As this mutual 
engagement can never be ſucceſsful with- 
out integrity: So. Virtue'is the beſt pledge 
to enſure this The man, who 
15 makes 
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makes a practice of affronting Heaven, and 
counteracting the dictates of the law of na- 
ture, is notto be depended upon inthe ma- 
nagement of the common affairs of life ; 
much leſs in the caſe under conſideration : 
His views are too low and mean, for act- 
ing the noble and generous part of ano- 
ther Self. He will be no longer faithful, 
than whilſt he can ſerve his own private 
ends; but, whenever his obligations to his 
Friend interfere with his ambition, ava- 
rice, or any other vicious paſſion, which 
has the aſcendant over him, he will en- 
tirely overlook them. For inſtance, how 
is it poſſible that the miſer, whoſe affecti-· 


on is fo entirely - placed upon his wealth, 
as to leave no vacant corner for any thin 


elſe, ſhould admit a man of worth a hare 
in his boſom? Seneca adviſeth us, to avoid 
ſuch narrow-ſouled wretches, as we would 
a plague, fince a peſtilence i is not more ru- 


inous to ſociety. And, indeed, there is 


not any vice morerepugnant to true Frĩiend- 
ſhip, than this; for it is not to be ſtopped 
in its career by any conſiderations, but 


even honour and conſcience lie 85 
LEONE — 


In a well regulated ſtate, debian thoſe 
men will be punctual to their promiſes, as 


far 
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far as they. relate to their trade * d deal- 
ings in the world, becauſe, without the 
reputation of honeſty, they could not lo 
effectually fill their coffers. and befides, 
the law obliges them to make good their 
engagements: But what can we expect 
from ſuch worldlings, who make them- 
ſelves the center of all their actions, and 
obſtinately purſue their own private inte- 
reſts, when we have nothing but their 
honour. to. rely on, as in the caſe before 
us. Whatever profeſſions of love and 
kindneſs, ſuch wretches may make, we 
ſhould lay no ſtreſs on them; for if we 
credit their declarations, we | ſhall, find 
chem at the long-run: e and deceirfl.. 


© th then the vicious, man, whoi is ry ave. 
to his paſſions, is incapable of being a 
ſincere Friend ; it follows, that the vir- 
tuous man alone i is qualified to anſwer this 
character. By a virtuous man, I mean 
one that endeavours to perform all his 
obligations to GOD, his fellow creatures, 
and himſelf; and none can deſerve this 
name, Who does not make it his ſtudy to 
diſcharge his duty in all its branches. He, 
that is careful to pleaſe his CxRATOR, 
will never want a juſt ſenſe of the kind of- 
fices he owes to his neaghboges and, 4 5 
| e 


ally is that of true Courage. This heroic 
diſpoſition ſpirits us up to the practice 
of our whole duty, as men and chriſtians, 
and inſpires us with becoming patience 


3 Fn bes 


7 
1 
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he hath choſen any particular perſon to be 
his intimate companion, he will love him 
as himſelf, and as tenderly concerned 
for his real advantage as his -.] n. Hon- 


our and conſcience, the principles on whiclx 
he conſtantly acts, ſo eloſely unite his 


heart to that of his Friend, that his life is 


not dearer to him than his integrity. 


And as all the Virtues are requiſite ig 


carry on a rational Friendſhip,; ſo eſpeci- 


under all the evils that befall us; and 


therefore it cannot but be highly uſeful eo 


particular Friends, ſince ſuch a noble ener- 
gy of ſoul will furniſh them with undaunt- 
ed reſolution to perſevere in their mutual 


and endearing engagements, in ſpite of all 


oppoſition. To perſiſt in baſe and diſnon- 
gurable deſigns is obſtinacy and weakneſs; 
but to purſue with vigour and conſtaney 
ſuch as are great and laudable, argues a 
bra ve and exalted ſpirit; and whoſoever 


. conſiders that Friendſhip is for life and 


+ 
* 
4 


liable to many lets. and interruptions, 


thro' the malice and envy of mankind, 
vill be convinced that nothing leſs than 
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the moſt intrepid fortitude of mind i is wile a 
to preſerve it inviolable, 5 | 


The nanderer takes 3 i aan 
Mn dividing Friends, and will never want 
a plauſible tale to create a breach between 
them ; but we ſhould baniſh all ſuch fore 
of vermin from our acquaintance, Theſe 
_ officious buſy-bodies are mere incendiaries, 


and active for no other reaſon but to 'do 
miſchief; like Nero, who' ſet Rome, arg 


metropolis of his empire, on fire, to 
tify a mad and extravagant inclination, 
they delight, by lying ſtories, to kindle 
flames of enmity and diſcord in the world. 
The tale-bearer, indeed, is always induftri- 
ors, in attempting to conceal-his inhuman 
Intertions by the moſt artful diſguiſes z 


when he paints our Friend in the blackeft 


E 


/ colours, to render him odious and contemp- 
\ tible, he will have the aſſurance to tell us, 


that he thereby conſults our ſafety and ad- 
vantage: But theſe are only ſo many words 
of courſe, to poſſeſs us with a favourable 
opinion of his proceedings; for he has as 
little value for us as the perſon he defames, 


| and his main view is, by e our 


ms rn us both. e | 


FO? Horify our m 
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: ence of ſlander and detraction, in the caſe | 
of Friendſhip, it will be of uſe to conſider 


that baſe and ignoble ſpirits, bavingan in- 


ward averſion to men of real worth, make 
them, in an eſpecial manner, the butts of 
their envy and ill- nature; and invent the 


moſt groundleſs calumnies, to eclipſe their 
reputation. Great ſouls, who are conſci- 
ous of their own innocence, are willing to 
put the beſt conſtrutian on the actions of 
others; but the wretches, I have been 
a of, are of a quite contrary genius 
and di 

tures as theſe endeavour to infuſe into us 


prejudices againſt a man, whoſe integrity 


has been confirmed by the moſt convincing 
roofs, we ſhould at once ſuſpect them as 
poſtors, and deſpiſe their inſinuations. 


* 


| To he eredulgus argues a great weak 


neſs in the underſtanding, and is general. 
ly attended with the moſt fatal effects. 
What tragedies have been acted upon the 


971 .of this world, by too eaſy a belief 


falſe informations, is notorious in hiſto- 


- 


ry. Herod's raſhneſs in giving into the re- 
Pore of his wife's diſſoyalty, Joſephs af 


dcfiruftion not only of an innocent Mari- 


* 


203.1 | often, =} 


poſition: Now, when ſuch crea- _ 
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often, ſince that time, hath unſpotted Vit 
tue ſuffered by the ſame methods? The 
ſon of Syrach wiſely obſerves, Eccleſ. xxii. 
24. As the vapour and ſmoak of a furnace goethj 
before the fire; ſoreviling before blood. And 
this obſervation has been too frequently 
verified in life. Now, theſe things being 
conſidered, it muſt of conſequence highly 
concern us to guard againſt the wicked ſur- 
miſes of the whiſperer; for, if we give 
him the leaſt countenance, he will at length 
fill our heads with vain ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſies, which fap the very foundation of 
„b „% TT 


Beſides all this, let us reflect upon the 
prodigious uneaſineſs which will ſeize us, 
when we have ſuffered a faithful Friend, 
by our folly, to be torn from our very 
boſom, where he was like ivy claſped a- 
bout an oak, and nothing elſe but death 

could have diſſolved this intimate union, 
and in proceſs of time diſcover the falſ- 

hood of thoſe malicious reproaches which 
_ occalioned a ſeparation : Then ſhall we 
be confounded at a view of our unreaſon- 


able behaviour, and willing, when it is 


too late, to part with every thing that 
is dear and valuable, to redeem the pre- 
cious jewel we have irrecoverably loſt. - 
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I would not, by what has been ſaid, be 
thought to mean, that we are tamely to 


ſit under the treachery of a falſe Friend: 
No! this would be a piece of madneſs and 
ſtupidity, and only add to our diſappoint- 
ment. But, having choſen a confident, 
whom, from long experience, we have 


found every way capable of acting up to 


his character, and ready to prove his fide- 
lity on all occaſions, we ſhould not raſhly, 
never without the moſt unexceptionable 


evidence, believe him otherwiſe. If our 
other Self continue ſteady, we ſhould over- 
look all petty cenſures; nay, tho' the 
whole world unanimouſly combine againſt. 


him, jt ſhould only whet our ambition to 
be the more active and vigorous in his de- 


fence, and rather gloriouſly fall a facri- 


fice than baſely deſert him. In this light, 
a man appears to very great advantage, an 

attracts the reſpect and eſteem of all that 
have juſt notions of honour. As for the 


uncertain giddy fool, who moves upon un- 


ſteady principles, he is liable to be diverted 
from his deſigns, by every little obſtacle 


that comes in his way; and, if he enter 
into Friendſhip with any one, he will for- 
fake him, when he has the moſt need for 
his ſervice, in extremity z but he, who is 
„ NE as Ys 2 armed 
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armed with true Courage, will, in ſpite 

of every intervening accident or calamity, 
1 DP + „ + « "PE > OE K 'F 3 : 1 + > ? 

preſerve his integrity. Thus, I have $iv- 


en ſome account of the ſeveral eſſential 
qualifications of an intimate Friend; and, 
when all theſe meet together, I am con- 
fident nothing will be wanting to complete 
the character. When our boſom-acquain- 
tance is furniſhed with the policy of the 


ſerpent as well as innocence of the dove, 


and has both. capacity and inclination to 
romote our intereſt, what more can be 


defired from him? 


But, tho I have ſuppoſed Good Senſe, 


Good Nature, and Virtue to be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, to begin and carry on a ra- 
tional Friendſhip, I am far from . | 
any man to be fo thoroughly poſſeſſed of 

thoſe excellent qualities, as never to be 
deficient in his conduct. A perſon of the 
beſt ſenſe is not infallible in his judgment 
either of men or things; one of the ſweet- 


ft natural tempers may be ene ou 


of humour; the moſt virtuous are ft bur 
men, and conſequently liable to commit 
blunders in life; as the moſt reſolute hero 
is not incapable of ſudden ſhocks and ſur- 
Yizes, The ſan itſelf, that bright 200 
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has its ſpots too; and, while human na- 
ture is in its preſent ſtate, it is in vain to 


look, for abſolute perfection: But how- 
ever, the more we excel in the exerciſe of 
thoſe qualifications I have mentioned, we 
become the more accompliſhed for the 
_ diſcharge of the office of a Friend, and 
may expect fo much greater ſatisfaction in 
ſuch an undertaking” N 


Several other things might be taken 
notice of, as proper appendages of Friend - 
ſhip; namely, that the parties engaging in 
it ſhould be of the fame age, of equal 
fortune, and the like. But if each of them 
be furniſhed with thoſe ſubſtantial orna- 
ments, Good Senſe, Good-nature, and 
Virtue, all other inequalities will be with 
_ pleaſure ad juſted. There is one Patien- 
lar, however, not improper to be-menti- 
oned here, before I proceed to conſider the 
advantages that follow upon intimate 
Friendſhip ; : Thatãt is by no means adviſa- 
ble to enter into ſudh an engagement with 
_ fingle perſons of a different ſen. 
In a married ſtate, T doubt not but ma - 
ny have found the bleſſed æffects of mutu- 
abLove 3 and no reaſon cancbe given, why 
eee 
NLO ; a4 | 
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been aſedi in the firſt choice, may not be en- 
tire Friends to one another. When there is 
a conſent of wills as well as a verbal con- 


tract, happineſs 1 is the natural and genuine 
fruit of matrimony ; and, bad as the world 


is, it is not to be queſtioned, but there are 
at preſent ſeveral agreeable pairs joined in 
wedlock, who make the pleaſing each o- 
ther, by the moſt endearing offices of love 


and kindneſs, their principal ſtudy. And, 


indeed, what view can afford greater fa- 
tisfaction to an honeſt mind than that of 
husband and wife always aſſiduous to ſuit 


their tempers to one another, and on all 


occafions affording juſt proofs. of a reci- 
procal affection? When nature not chance, 


 Inclination not conſtraint, has been con- 


cerned in the marriage: union, it opens a 
large ſcene of delight and pleaſure to the 


| parties engaged; in this caſe, Love dif- 
fuleth itſelf in all their words and actions, 


and continues ſtrong and vigorous, even 


to the laſt : No misfortunes: whatſoever 
will be able to extinguiſh this ſacred flame, 


but it will continue fierce and vehement, 
under every fevolurion. | 


But as for the cotton of Raabs wo | 
it ſeems to be nothing more than a crea- 
ture of the nn. which, tho? it 

| = 
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may amuſe the fancy, is too abſtract to 

take place in life. The gentlemen, who 
are charmed with this deluſive dream, ima- 
gine it practicable, that two fingle perſons. 
of different ſexes may have the greateſt. 
eſteem for each other; nay, love with 
tranſport and paſſion, converſe familiarly 
and frequently, retired from the reſt of 


mankind, and yet have nodefires after car- 
nal acquaintance. 


This conceit, in my opinion, is purely 
chimerical; for as nature has implanted in 
the breaſts of both ſexes, male as well as 
female, ſoft and tender inclinations to- 
wards each other, to ſuppoſe that theſe 
can be always ſuppreſſed and over-ruſed, 
when there are conſtant opportunities of 
enjoyment, is to raiſe human nature above 
its preſent condition. Such an exalted 


pitch of Virtue properly ſuits the circum- 


ſtances of a ſeraph or a faint in heaven, 
Where no criminal - paſſions can have ad- 
mittance; but it is too refined for men that 
conſiſt of fleſh and blood, and are conſe- 
quently ſuſceptible of ſenſual deſires. Bro- 
thers and ſiſters, and very near relations, 
may poſſibly anſwer the character of Pla- 
tonic lovers, by holding the moſt intimate 
cotreſpondence with ſafety and * 
Unstr r! . ut, 
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But, if any other ſingle perſons of different 


ſexes pretend to ſuch an union of fouls, it 
is a thouſand to one but their love at 


length degenerates into luſt, and they find - 
themſelves : —— at the N =; | 


their Virtue. 


Several young perſons of both "ra have | 
been deceived into this idle opinion, who, 
by fondly indulging it, have forteited their 


honour; and it is next to a miracle, if it 


ever happen otherwiſe. Abelard and He- 
loiſa had the greateſt value and affection 
for each other, and were in all reſpects 
qualified for carrying on a rational Friend- 
ſhip: Yet their ſtory informs us, that their 
Love, notwithſtanding, at tength became 
a vicious paſſion, and they gratified it with 
delight and pleaſure. But tho' Platonic 


Love is not wholly impoſſible, and there 
may, perhaps, have been ſome extraor- 


dinary inſtances of thoſe who have re- 
duced it to practice; yet the difficulty of 
preſerving our chaſtity makes it raſnneſs to 


; be concerned in an affair that is oftener 


prejudicial than ſafe. Who will run fo 


dangerous a riſque, when all the ſatiſ- 


faction we can propoſe, by doing ſo, may 


be obtained at a far eaſier rate, by either 
chooſing an . . or a — — 
Friend 
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Friend of our own ſex? Will any man in 

bis ſenſes venture his all to the mercy of 
the winds and weather, by trading to 


diſtant climates, where .a ſingle calamity 


may altogether ruin him, when he has an 


«.# 


much more advantage at home, without 


any hazard at all? 


And as it is ſafeſt to make thoſe our 


ny z 
een, This divine relation of intimate 


a bigh ſphere, and are placed in public 
Mattos, do not prevail ſo much in private 
es life 
, 
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opportunity of improving his fortune to 
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life, it is here moſt likely to find a true 
Friend ; and if we diſcover one that has 
all the qualifications, I have been fo 
particular in recounting, we may ſafely 
place an entire confidence in him. Friend- 
ſhip, under the reſtrictions aſſigned above, 
muſt appear to every judicious under- 
ſtanding a very eligible relation z when 
it is under the direction of wiſdom, and 
fixed on a virtuous foundation, it muſt of 


neceſſity produce the moſt deſirable fruit. 


Indeed, if a bare union of wills were 
ſufficient to conſtitute this mutual engage- 


ment, without any regard to honour and 


conſcience, the devils themſelves might 
claim the character of Friends. Theſe 
apoſtate ſpirits have great natural capaci- 
ties, and unite unanimouſly in all their 


helliſh enterprizes to the prejudice of man- 


kind : But can an impious conſpiracy, how 
deeply ſoever projected, and obſtinately 
put in execution, be ſtiled Friendſhip? No, 

reſolution, and even fidelity in this caſe 
enhances the malignity of the crime z and 
it is thus likewiſe, with reſpect to men 
themſelves. The union of villains adds 
an accent to their villany; and faith to 
one another in deſigns to the + ages of 
fociety, or to a ſingle member of it, is an 

1 2aggra- 
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aggravating circumſtance to inflame their 
guilt. Our actions muſt flow from gene- 
rous principles, and be ſubſervient to the 
intereſts of Virtue, if we can deſerve the 
ſacred epithet of a Friend: But when the 
true benefit of mankind is conſulted, and 
it is our whole ſtudy to oblige thoſe we 
love, by doing all that is in our power 
for their preſent and future advantage, it 
is eaſy to foreſee what a train of bene- 
ficial effe&s will follow upon reciprocal 
affection. 5 2 


But this leads me particularly to con- 
ſider the numerous advantages that attend 
intimate Friendſhip: And, indeed, here is 
2 large field for reflection, for what in- 
ſtance of it is not attended with a variety 
of bleſſings, its 3 effects? Are Tran- 
quillity of mind, Progreſs in uſeful know- 
ledge, Improvement in virtue, or tempo- 
ral Intereſt, defirable advantages? They 
are all the natural conſequences of inti- 
mate Love. 8885 


As to the firſt of theſe, Tranquillity of 
mind, it hath always been thought a jewel 
of ineſtimable value; and wiſe men, in 
every age, have made it their ſtudy to 


find it. Reaſon and conſideration are 


very 
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very. uſeful in our purſuits after. true coris. 


tentment; but, if Friendſhip be ſuper- 


added, nothing can be wanting, to render 
them ſucceſsful. The man, who is ſup- 


plied with a boſom-friend, is eaſy in every 


circumſtance of life; his thoughts are ever 
compoſed and his deſires even. Proſpe- 


rity, with all its littering attendants, can- 


not dazzle his eyes, and fill him with 


pride or any other uneaſy paſſions; nor 


adverſity, in the moſt glogmy and diſmal 


form, depreſs his ſpirits; but, whatever 


_ revolutions happen, he is till the ſame, 
enjoying an uninterrupted -inward ſereni- 


ty. If Fortune (miles upon him, he knows 
how to make the beſt uſe of her favours; 


for he can refine and heighten allthe plea- 


ſures he meets with, and extract the very 


F 
. 


nent ſawces whet the appetite, . and 


to the delicacy of an entertainment; ſo 


the ſatisfaction ariſing from a virtuous 


Friendſhip gives us a true and elegant 


taſte for all others. 


All the paſſions. of the ſoul, that of joy 
as well as ſorrow, are accompanied with 
bodily emotions ; and, in proportion as 
our joys are greater or Jeſs, their emoti- 

ons are more or leſs violent: Now, the | 

Wits com- 
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communicating our joys to another, eſpe- 
cially an intimate companion, as it abates 
their violence, it increaſeth our happineſs. 


The ſhare, that our other Self has in our 


joys, cauſeth us to rejoice the more; for 


by this means we diſcharge the ſwellings 
of the heart, and give an àagreea bie vent 


to a ſmothered paſſion. : Our joys may 


be compared to the rays of the ſan ; for 
as theſe afford an exceeding pleaſure to 


the ſenſes, as they difcover to our view 


the face of nature in all its verdure and 


glory, if they be moderate, yet, when 
fierce and vehement, ſcorch and over- 
ſet us: So our joys areas painful and in- 
tolerable as our griefs, if not qualified 
and allayed by a free communication. A 
ſudden and exceſſive tranſport of joy has 
ſometimes been ſo deſtructive, as to op- 
preſs the vital ſpirits and occaſion inſtant 


death: And, did not mankind disburthen 
themſelves of ſuch an inſupportable load. 


by imparting their joys to others, it would 


often produce the ſame fatal effects. 
Hiſtory gives us many unconteſted -proofs 


of this point; and the wiſeſt men have 
found not only the burthen of their tran- 
ſport, at the firſt account of any extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune, leſſened 
by the kind interpoſal of a boſom -; frie = 

v3. | at 
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but their pleaſure ' raiſed and augment2 


_ 7 


The ancient Romans had ſuch a reve- 
rence for Friendſhip that they paid it 
divine honours ; and their moſt eminent 
Poets and Philoſophers looked upon the 
enjoyment of a judicious intimate com- 


pation, as the greateſt ſatisfaCtion in life. 
| Horace, in particular, is very elegant in 
deſcribing the entertainments he met. with 


of this kind ; arid we learn from ſeveral 
of his Odes, that all the delights of a ra- 
ral retirement, when he had an affluence 
of every thing that could pleaſe his ſenſes, 
could afford him no true pleaſure, without 
the converſation of a Mæcenas, a Virgil, or 


' ſome other polite Friend. Tally, who was 


a famous Orator as well as Philoſopher, 
wrote a diſcourſe upon Friendſhip, to teſti- 
fy the ſpecial regard he bore to this de- 
lightful relation; and, in his Offices, gives 
a variety of hints to the ſame purpoſe : 
And, indeed, tho' a man were as great 


as Alexander, as wiſe as Solon, and as rich 


as Cræſus, he would ſtill want an agree- 
able companion, to complete his happi- 
neſs. Plutarch, who was in eaſy circum- 


5 ſtances, and beſides, a celebrated Mora- 


liſt among the Grecians, owns: that the 
MW . - love 
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love of his brother Lon gave additional 
charms to all his other enjoyments. His 
words are theſe: © As for myſelf, tho 
Fortune, on ſeveral occaſions; has been 

„ favourable to me, I have no obliga- 
| 4 tion ſo great to her, as the Friendſhip” 
FF © which my brother Timon has always 

© borne, and (till bears me: And this is 
«© ſo evident, that it cannot but be noted 
<< by all our acquaintance; | 


But as the happineſs of Friendſhip in 
proſperity is not ſo liable to exception; 
let us take a view of it under adverfity, 
and we ſhall ſee, that this brings along 
with it Tranquillity of mind, no leſs than 

1 the former. A man of integrity, reduced 
co the laſt extremity, has no cauſe to be 
dieejected or moved; for the conſcioufneſs 
of his innocence will ſupport him under 
the moſt preſſing calamities, and conſtant- 
ly preſerve an in ward quiet. Philoſophy 
and reflection will, on every occaſion, al- 
ſiſt him in maintaining a becoming temper 
of mind: But, if Friendſhip be alſo called 
in to his ſuccour, what calamity can annoy 
him, or ruffle the ſteady temper of his 
ſoul? As a skilful Chymiſt is able to ex- 
tract uſeful medicines out of poiſonous in- 
gredients; ſo a Friend can turn a dun- 
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on into a palace, and tho' an individual 
be equal to every thing elſe: His undiſ- 
ſembled ſympathy diſchargeth the ſwel- 
lings of his favourite's heart, and the load, 


bowever weighty, is made much lighter 
by his bearing a part of it. Two fincere 


companions have ſo quick an apprehenſi- 
on of each other's ſufferings, that they 
have but one common ſenſe between them; 


for every grief has alternately a place in 


their breaſts, and the misfortune, by bein 


made familiar, loſeth its virulenſ xp. 


Every conſiderate perſon cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that life is attended with a variety 
of evils, and, how far they may be plun- 
ged into difficultics, their utmoſt ſagacity is 


unable to foreſee : But wiſdom directs us 


to prepare for all events, even the moſt ca- 
lamitous. Now, the beſt method either 


truly to enjoy what we poſſeſs at preſent, 
or patiently bear the loſs of our poſſeſſions, 
is to chooſe a man of ſenſe and probity to 


be our particular Friend; for, however 


Fortune may jilt us, he will be as conſtant 
to us as the needle to the pole. As he 

| Has taken us under his care, for better for 
worſe ; fo, tho' it is not in his power to 


over-rule the will of Heaven, 'he will con- 
tribute his utmoſt efforts to prevent our 
5 | _ miſery, 
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miſery, or elſe furniſh us with proper ex 
2322 to bear up with courage under it. 
If a bare imaginary hope of relief has been 
ſometimes ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirits of 4 
wretch involved in an ocean of perplext- 
ty, of what mighty influence muſt a ra- 
tional expectation founded on the promiſe 


of one, who has been always ready to ferve 


us in diſtreſs, be? Deſpair is by this means 
entirely baniſhed, and a ſcene of comfort 


opens to the mind, in ſpite of the moſt 


preſſing diſcouragements. This conſide- 
ration gave occaſion to the following ex- 
preſſions of Crates, a. great Philoſopher; 
vis, © In Friendſhip and Philoſophy my 


4e happineſs conſiſteth 3 without Frĩiend- 
<«. ſhip I hold life to be death, without 


e Phiftoſophy a diſeaſe. The boſom of 


2 Friend, except Divine Providence, is the 


beft anchor in the tempeſtuous ſea of life; 
for whether poverty, diſgrace, ficknefs, and 


bodily pain, or any other be the grievances 


we labour under, they are far from being 
intolerable with the concurrence of a faith< 
ful companion. „ es 

As for poverty; tho? it be our mĩsfor- 
tune to be reduced to the moſt narrow 
circumſtances, we may be ſure our Friend 


His 


will exert himſelf to ſupply our necefliries. - 
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His regard for us is not confined to the 
figure we make in the world; for he knows 


that riches are very precarious and uncer- 


tain, and the moſt excellent and deſerving 
are often expoſed to the frowns of For- 


tune as well as others. We are ſtill the 


ſame in his view ; and therefore as he 
thoroughly loves us, on the account of 


the qualifications of our ſouls, which are 
ſtill as agreeable to him as ever, he is at 


once affected with a tender ſympathy for 
us, and rejoices at fo fair an en 
of atteſting his Love. 


Is our Reputation ſtruck at by malicious 
enemies? A Friend will be very ſolicitous 


to remove falſe prejudices againſt us, as it 


is more in his power than our own to 
ſerve us on this occaſion ; he will leave no 


prudent meaſures unattempted to retrieve 


our character, and, if all his moſt vigorous 


endeavours ſhould prove abortive, he will, 

at this critical juncture, more emphatically 
diſcover his value for us, 'by making it 
evident that his judgment and affection are 
not to be directed by the humour and ca- 
price of the giddy multitude, in contra- 
diction to his own experience. The ſlan- 
derer may aſperſe his Friend and load him 


with reproaches 3 ; but ſuch wicked aſper- 
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ſions have no more influence upon him, 
as to changing his ſentiments, than the 
croaking of a frog, or the hiſſing of a ſer- 
pent: So that diſgrace itſelf does not 
create a ſeparation between intimate com- 
panions, but, notwithſtanding this impe- 
diment, their Friendſhip, and conſequent- 
Iy inward Tranquillity, continues firm and 


immoveable. 


lf we be deprived of bodily health, and 
languiſh under malignant diſeaſes, our 
Friend will afford us the moſt refreſhing 
vifits ; his delightful diſcourſe will divert 
our pains, and reviye our drooping ſpirits. 
All the cordials the Phy fician can preſcribe 
for the benefit of our bodies, in this cafe, 
are vaſtly inferior to thoſe adminiſtered to 
the ſoul by our other Self; for he has as 
lively a ſenſe of our infirmities, as we 
can have ourlelbes, and makes it his bu- 
ſineſs to ſuit His behaviour to our weak 
condition. N advice ſhalt be wanting to 
ſettle our affairs, before our departure out 
of this world; and, even to the laſt mo- 
e ple demon- 
ſtrations of his affection for us. 


| And tho? death itſelf, the moſt intoler- 
able of all evils to particular Friends, as 
D 3 | it 
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it tears them from each other's embraces, 

and deprives the ſurvivor of the deareſt 
object of his love, ſhould happen; yet 
even this event cannot altogether deſtroy 
the relation. It may remove the body from 
fight, that precious cabinet in which was 


lodged an invaluable treaſure 3. but the 


mind, the treaſure itſelf, it cannot hinder 
the living Friend from bebolding. As they 
loved each other to the laſt, the ſurvivor 
will ſtill enjoy the pleaſure. of reflecting 
on the amiable qualities of the perſon de- 


5 ceaſed: He can ſummon bis ye experience 


to his aſſiſtance for the future, and the 
very memory of his ot, Friend will be 


ever precious, As for his intimate compa- 
nion, who is removed from his view, he 


knows he only ſubmitted to that law unto 


which all are obliged, ſome time or other; 


and he is the leſs ſurpriſed. that it ſhould 


diſſolve the union of their Friendſhip, 


fince it ſeparates that, between ſou} — 
body; but ag he believes that theſe. dea 
companions: will be re-united hereafter, 
he expects that their r will. AVE 
a reſurrection too, when they meet again; 
which pleaſing proſpect Ee his ſorrow, 
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And if it be the natural tendency of true 
Friendſhip to afford us the ' utmoſt ſatis- 
faction attainable in the preſent ſtate of our 
exiſtence on earth, and render us content= 
ed in every circumſtance of life, we ſhall, 
upon enquiry, find it no leſs profitable than 
_ Pleaſant and entertaining; for, by this un- 
dertaking, we make proficiency in uſeful 
Knowledge, increaſe and confirm our Vir- 
tue, and even promote our temporal In- 
tereſt. r 7 | | 


As to the improvement of our minds in 
uſeful Knowledge; by this means, it will 
convincingly appear, if we conſider the 


nature and benefit of converſation in ge- 
nefal. If man be a reaſonable, he is alſo 
a ſocial being; and there are few of this 


ſpecies, who do not deſire to converſe with 


others. Indeed, in this reſpect, the taſte 


of mankind is very different, according to 


their various tempers and capacities 3 but 
thus far they all agree, in chooſing com- 


panions of their, own ſize and humour. 
Perſons of ſenſe and learning love $0 al 


| ciate with the learued and judicious, ;;whil 


the weak and ignorant affecł the compauy 


of men like themſelves: But, however 


uſelefs and. trifling the dialogues of fools 


be,;thoſe of diſereęt and ſenfible men moſt, 
4 8 D 4 | 8 
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of nicbetlty, be very inſtructive. Diſcourſe 
helps us to view our retired contemplati- 
ons in a clearer light, as it enlargeth as 
well as digeſts them; for, by talking over 
our private thoughts to another who 1s 
acquainted with the ſubje& under conſi- 
deration, we enjoy the benefit of his can- 
did and ns remarks to ſet us right, 
when we are miſtaken in our notions. It 
hath been often obſerved, that they, who 
have converſed more with books than 
with men, and immured themſelves in 
their cloſets, as recluſes from the reſt of 
«mankind, notwithſtanding all their read- 
ing, have been diſtanced, on ſeveral argu- 
ments, by thoſe who have had much feſs 
learning, but, having good natural parts, 
have kept improving company : And, in- 
deed, no body ever carried on a fair un- 
derſtanding with a man of ſenſe, without 
receiving exceeding advantages by it; for 
by this means he learns to brighten hi 5 
ideas, and range them in proper order, 
that he can, with eaſe and readineſs, af 
ply them to the caſe in hand, and bring 


them into deen without penis 
nence or W | 


3 Roi EG) - 
Now, if converſilion's in eneral pe- fo 
penefical 48 * hinted, the ſociety 


of 
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of intimate Friends, ſuch as I have deſerib- 
ed, mtit, of courſe, be much more condu- 
cive to this purpoſe. As we have ſuppoſed 
them to be men of ſenſe, their diſcourſe 
will always turn on improving topics; and 
can'it be imagined that their familiar col- 
joquies can be managed without mutual 
advantage? In promiſcuous company, as 


more form and' ceremony is required, ſo 


there is not that ingenuity and freedom 
uſed, which prevails among particular 
Friends: ; for we think it a neceſſary part 


of good breeding to acquieſce'in'the ſen- 
timents of others, and be very careful not 


to contradict them; as few can bear con- 
tradition without a ſenſible uneaſineſs: 
But intimate conipanions, as they have no- 
thing more at heart in their conferences, 
than the diſcovery of truth, ſo they, will 
on all occaſions of this nature, expreſs their 
minds freely and fully. Whatever: be the 


theme of their diſcourſe, - they handle ie 


with jadgment, and conſider it in ever 

light, until at length it contributesto their 
mutual inſtruction. If they diſagree in 
their opinions en any particular point, 
they carry on their debates with candont 
— good manners; and as the underſtand- 


ing, not paffion or prejudice; preſides in 


delt gentle controverſies, they haue al 
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deſirable ſacceſs. Public 8 are ge- 
nerally carried on with warmth, and the 
candidates engaged in them more concern- 
ed for victory than truth; but the perſons, 
I am ſpeaking of, have quite t ifferent 
views in their private reaſonings. Conceit 
ſinds no reception in their heads, no more 
than ill humour in their breaſts, and, when 
convinced, they confels. their ignorance 
and receive new light with chearfulneſs 
and gratitude. As their Senſe continually 
affords them proper matter for diſcourſe, 

ſa their Good: nature obliges them to com- 
1 icate their thoughts with ingenuity 

and freedom, and their Virtue is the con- 
ſtant ſtandard of all their words as well 
as actions ; ſo. that every opportunity of 
meeting together opens a fruitful field for 
improvement. Thus, the luſtre of their 
knowledge, as well as the ſtrength of their 
love, is daily increaſed by converſation; 
and theit interviews, like the table · enter- 
taĩuments; among the ene are both 
{py par Mean. N u 1 

2 20 e *. W 11 

„Aut 2s 1wifdom - is the — 5 T 
braneh of knowledge, as it has a kindly 
inſiuenee on ou, whole moral conduct; ſo 
this likewiſe admits of conifiderable im- 


provements-by intimate Friendſhip. The 
idr Vuuoiſeſt 
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wiſeſt men are capable of making profici- 


ency in wiſdom; and, after many years 


of experience and obſervation, muſt own, 
that they are ſtill defective. Salos, who 
Was 2. Wo Philoſopher, in an advanced 
age, when one would have thought he 
had. ſeen life in every view, and noting 
could have eſcaped his notice, ſaid, © 1 
grow old, learning many things.” Wic 
dom is acquired by time and reflection; 


and tho we can never make ourſelves 


0 complete maſters of it, even within the 
_ compaſs of an age, it will, become us, 
notwithſtanding, to take all imaginable 
pains, to improve in it as much as we can, 
becauſe it is ſo needful to direct us in every 
article of our behaviour. Nom, the beſt 
met method to cultivate this: uſeful accampliſh- 
ment is; to converſe with ſuch as are wiſe 
and. judicious Particular . grow 
inſenſjbly wiſer in one another's company ; 
by imparting their prudent obſervations, 
their common fund of ſenſe is . 
and every interview . gives e 
eee inſtructions. "a 1 


ä And 25 they AT BATS in as b 
15 Virtue too. As Virtue is the mai in pil- 
lar on which Friendſhip is dada, th its in- 

ee be principally regarded in the 
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whole ſuperſtructure : : Nothing inconſiſtent 
with its precepts will ever be countenanced, 
but it is their conſtant endeavour to regu - 
Tate all their thoughts, words, and actions 
by its excellent rules. If we look abroad 
in the world, we ſhall find that vice is ſet 
off to the beſt advantage by its votaries, 
54 no pains are wanting to ſeduce unwa- 
youths into a compliance with it: But, 
it we be provided with a faithful Friend, 
He will güide us by bis counſel throng h 
the 2 ſcenes. of life, and guard 15 
againſt K. on delyfions* of ſuch vaſe. im- 
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FThete is not any th A pbiek g expoſeth 
us more to temprations, than idlenefs' or 
_"diſtradtion of mind; for theſe are ave- 
"nes by Which evil inclinations obtain ad- 
mittance into the ſoul. But, when an 
b po — of wills is eſtabliſhed upon the prin- 
iples af right reaſon, See mind will be 
lwky boch active and compoſed; andthe 
ROLES arifing from ifs delightful re- 
lation afford ſuch a Tufficient entertainment 
to our paſſions, that they will be in con- 
tiniial exerciſe, "arid neither need nor ſeek 
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we ſhould be guilty of a falſe ſtep, we have 


a kind monitor at hand to recover us, 
whoſe prudent and engaging. reproof will 


make us aſhamed at our remiſſneſs, and ex- 


cite, us to greater circumſpection for the 
future. The want of ſuch a wiſe coun» 


ſellor, as this, has been of fatal conſe. 
quence to many unhappy men, who have, 
through careleſneſs, given way to vicious 


habits, till at length they became obſtinate 
and inveterate: Whereas a cordial and ju- 
dicious Friend, who reproves with the ut- 


moſt tenderneſs, for no other reaſon but 
the true benefit of tbe perſon reproved, 
might have prevented their ruin by the 
commanding check of friendly admonition. 


How happy then muſt they be who have 


a boſom-· companion, as affeckionately con- 
cerned for their welfare as his own, to di- 
rect and adviſe them ? If the leaſt appear- 
ance of conceit, pride, or any other un- 
reaſonable inclination, tho perhaps un- 
obſerved by;. themſelves, diſcover itſelf 
In their behaviour, they are immediately 


to guard againſt it. 


As the beſt men are not free from 


failures in their aCtions, as I have already 


obſerved, ſo our Friend, by a long ac- 


1 | quaintance 


apprized of it, and pathetically exhorted 
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whole ſuperſtructure: Nothing inconſiſtent 
with its precepts will ever be countenanced, 
but it is their conſtant endeavour to regu - 


late all their thoughts, words, and actions 


by its excellent rules. If we look abroad 


in the world, we ſhall find that vice is ſet 


off to the beſt advantage by its votaries, 


and no pains are wanting to ſeduce unwa- 


ry youths into a compliance with it: But, 
if we be provided with a faithful Friend, 
He will güide us by bis counſe] throng 

the various ſcenes of life, and 10 bh 


-againſt>tl CE delulions of ſuch vaſe im- 


95 115 
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Thete is not a y el which Acer 


: "Us more it6 temptations, than idlenefs' or 


Aliſtraction of mind; for theſe are ave- 


rrues by Which evil Gn obtain ad- 


mittance into the ſoul. But, when an 


ünion of wills is eſtabliſhed upon the prin- 
Sd will be 


412 ples of right reaſon; L 


Ways both ade and co poſed; ; and the 


"Fat TT on arifing from this > qighitf re- 


lation afford ſuch a ſufficient entertainment 


£ our paſſions, that they will be in con- 


inüal exerciſe,” and neither! need nor ſeek 
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we ſhould be guilty of a falſe ſtep, we have 
a kind monitor at hand to recover us, 


whoſe prudent and engaging reproof will 


make us aſhamed at our remiſſneſs, and ex- 


cite us to greater circumſ pection for the 
future. The want of ſuch a wiſe coun- 


ſellor, as this, has been of fatal conſe. 
quence to many unhappy men, who have, 


through careleſneſs, given way to vicious 
habits, till at length they became obſtinate 


and inveterate: Whereas a cordial and ju- 


dicious Friend, who reproves with the 4 


moſt tenderneſs, for no other reaſon but 
the true benefit of the perſon reproved, 
might have prevented their ruin by the 
cotnmanding check of friendly admonition. 


How happy then muſt they be who have 
a boſom-companion, as affectionately con- 


cerned for their welfare as his on, to di- 
rect and adviſe them? If the leaſt appear- 
ance of conceit, pride, or any other un- 


reaſonable inclination, tho perhaps un- 


obſerved by themſelves, diſcover itſelf 
in their behaviour, they are immediately 


apprized of it, and pathetically e 
to guard againſt it. 


As the beſt men are not free from 


failures in their actions, as I have already 
obſerved, ſo our Friend, by a long ac- 


11 | quaintance 
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quaintance with us, will, to be ſure, dic. 


cover our weak fide, as a near view of 


a picture ſhews its blemiſhes : But tho he 
diſguiſe, he makes no other uſe of dur in- 
firmities, than a skilful Phyſician does of his 


Patients, vis. to rectify and remove them. 


And as the mutual advice of particular 
Friends is of mighty ſervice to the preſerva- 


tion of their Virtue, fo their examples will 


animate each other to a laudable emulation. 
How vaſt an influence muſt a good pattern 
have, when we love him who affords it ? 
Love naturally inclines us to defire an en- 


tire reſemblance of the perſon beloved; 
and, in the caſe of Friendſhip efpecially, 


it is not ſatisfied with a bare admiration 


of the amiable excellencies of the ob. 


jectk on which it is placed, but inſpires us 
with a laudable ambition of tranſcribing 
them. Thus, intimate companions ſtrive 
to exceed one another in the practice of 
virtue, not out of envy, but a ſincere af. 


fection ; and every new obligation „ 


new motive to regard its dictates. They 


diffuſe life and ſpirit, each into the other, 
and are hereby confirmed in their reſolu- 
tions to live, according to the directions of 


| honour and conſcience; 


Examples 
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Examples in general have a very pre! 


vailing power; but that of a ſpecial ac- 


quaintance carries with it ſuch command- 
ing charms, as captivate, at once, and ex- 


cite in us a vehement defire of being like 


him. Two faithful Friends are united in 


their moral deſigns, and time and experi- 
ence increaſe the ſtrength of their Virtue 


as well as their Affection; nay, Virtue is, 
at length, transformed into their nature 


and, inſtead of-being an incumbrance, be- 


comes a recreation. From what has been 


ſaid, we learn that Friendſhip improves 


our faculties both moral and intellectual, 
increaſeth our Knowledge and Virtues 


and need I ſubjoin any other conſiderati- 
ons to recommend this uſeful engagement? 

But, foraſmuch as temporal Intereſt is an 
argument of no ſmall force, I ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, that even this advantage is 


the genuine conſequence of mutual Love, 


it has been already ſhewn, that intimate 


Friendſhip introduceth a Tranquillity of- 
mind, in every circumſtance of life. Now, 


if this be true, it muſt confequenely aſſiſt 
a man in the management of his ſecular 
affairs 3 for when his underſtanding is free 


” 


- 


poſed, 


Trom diftr action, and his paſſions are com- 
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poſed, * can apply himſelf to buſineſs 


with pleaſure and chearfulneſs. The fa- 
tigues, that uſually accompany an active 


life, are by this means ſweetened; and 


what might otherwiſe be perplexing is 


turned into a diverſion. As an affectionate 
husband, who is comfortably married, 
tho? he have 2 numerous family, which de- 

pend upon the produce of his labours, for 


their ſubſiſtence, thinks no pain too great 


for this purpoſe : So he, that is furniſhed 
with a true Friend, can, with pleaſure, 


_ exert his utmoſt diligence 1 in the "Ow of 


his NF, 


Beſides, how Ls is the 1 . 
of a prudent Friend, to aſſiſt a man in the 


regulation of his worldly affairs? Tho 


our honeſt endeavours be crowned with 
ſucceſs, and we reap the fruit of our la- 
bours, by increaſing our fortune; yet, even 
in this caſe, the counſel of him we love 
will be very uſeful to us: But, when our 
circumſtances become involved by a train 


of diſappointments, and ſuch emergencies 
as theſe will ſometimes ariſe, notwith- 


ſtanding the utmoſt foreſight and caution, 


what vaſt advantage ſhall we receive by 
his kind interpoſal : ? If a ſtranger offer 


his ſervice, on this occaſion, we have 
reaſon - 


dertake to direct us in extremity, we may 
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teaſon to ſuſpect him; for, it be be 4 
cunning knave, he will make us à prey to 


his baſe defi igns; if a fool, he is inca able 


of adviſing us: But if our other Self un⸗ 


e confident he will be a faith al counſel - 
lor, and leave no meaſures uneffayed 57 


tecover us out of this perplexity. 


Friend is obliged, as he would anſw wins ti 
characker, boch by counſel and actio 
every opportunity that falls in his "ny. 
to confult the. Tatereſt of his intimate 
companion: And, ſince he.is, poſſeſſed o 
all the qualifications. which are neceſſary 
to the diſcharge of this important, office, 
= will of courſe make e His engage | 
ents, 


* ws : . "'# 
$344 . , 


As a man's Aue perity * ddyancentent 
ir lite depend ver much on the reputati- 
on he bears; ſo Friendſhip is, in this re- 


ſpect alſo, highly beneficial.” "We cannot, 


with 4 good race, affert ofir own merit, 
or. applaud, ourſelves; for, If we talk at 
is rate, we "(hall be thou bt vain and 


F and ſuch a c6ndut as this, t 
it way render. us contemptible, and ſa 


15 rejudicial, will neva recommend 
to the love and eſteem of prudent dis- 


cerning perſons But What” would inter- 
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our part of accomplil 17 8 to lie buried 


in oblivio when che { ſetting them, i in the 


df 1 cir. fe w- creatures, ate 
1 


Te with modeſty, if we ſaid it ourſclyes, 
Fi appeat to very great advantage from 
Yo mou oY of a bo om-companion.z y for 

e pcs : ſure” that he will never ſuffer 


ſtrongeſt point of light, has a proper ten · 
dency to promote our Intereſt i in the world, 


hus, 1 a ve attempted to ſhew the ſeye· 
1 ral A vantages that naturally follow ap 


mutual Love, and prove that it 1s, at once, 


both a pleaſant and profitable engagement: 
But, "becauſe ſeveral objections have bee 
{ue againſt intimate Friendſhip, 1 ball, 


efore conclude this Eſſay, enter into 


ad iſtinct confideration of them, and hope 
to make it appear, that they are ground: 


* and unreaſonable. 


de, 3, Ft bach been objetted by (ame, 


« That intimate Friendfhip is too ſublime 

et an engagement for. napkind in their 

6 « prefer circumſtances;.” that | it is ſcarce 
poſlible, at leaſt Tie ifficult, 1 
7 meet with a true Friend. n the wax! 

* where craft and policy ſo. nally pre- 
* vail; that they, 'who are ſo weak as 

{Place 2. particular confidence in any.s 
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<« ever ſanguine; that the diſadvatitages,” 
4 attending ſuch a diſappointment, pre» 
4 ponderate all the boaſted. effects of mu; 
75 tual Love, ſince the diſcovery of 4 
<« faithful Friend is ſo very hazardous and 
uncertain: From all which conſid ergy 


tions, taken together, they conclude it 
- fooliſh: and. unreaſonable to chooſe any 


man whatſoever fora boſom: Companions, 
In anſwet to this objeRion 1 ſhall 


Friend in the firſt place, that intimate 


riendſhip, in its full extent and latitude; 
is far from hein ing impoſſible. Whether 
we conſult ſacred or prop hane hiſtory, 
we may meet with ſome =. ; ior 
ſtances, toconvince us that there have beert 
in the world ſuch particular and faiths 
ful Friends, as 1 have deſcribed in the for- 
r part of this diſoourſe. The caſe of 

nethey and David is very notorious g 
and: the Pr ophet Samuel gives us an exact 
beantiful relation of it. Theſe great 
generous ſpirits. carried on the moſt 
exalted and refined ſort. of Friendſhip. 
that can; well be imagined, and performed 


every ſingle circumſtance of it with a cri: 


tieal:nicety. As to Jonathan, who was 


. entiof the parties concerned in this noble 


1 ve are A * be made 4 
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Sele with David, and loved 72 as hi- 


on ſoul, 1 Sam. xvili. 3. That he gave, 
on all occafions, the moſt undeniable teſti- 

monies of his fincere affection to him, by 
rather chooſing to incur the ſevere dit- 


pleaſure of his royal father, Saul, than de- | 


fert his choſen Friend; nay, 1 Sam. xx. 4. 
Ke aſſures David, that whatever bis Soul 


could deſire, he would. do for him. 


David, on the other hand, was no o less 


Stateful than Jonathan was obligingz for 
be not only made a joſt acknowldgment 
of the favours he had received from his 


other Self, whilſt living, but in the fune- 
ral elegy he compoſed upon the death of 


Jonathan, he laments the gr reatneſs of his 


loſs in the moſt mournful* accents. - This 
he ſufficiently demonſtrates, when, talking 


of his deceaſed Friend, he thus expreſſeth 


himſelf: I am diſtreſſed for- thee, my brother 

Jonathan: Very pleaſant haſt thou been into 
mer Thy love to me was wonderful, - paſſing 
the love of women, 2 Sam. i. 26. If we con- 
ſider, that Jonathan was heir apparent to 
his father's crown and dignity; that Saw} 


was an inveterate enemy of David's; and 
conſequently-that Jonas hun could not car- 


ry on a fair underſtanding with à perſon 
bis father ablorred,. "without Reg 
ATE 15 | 
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his 150888 0 3. that Dævid vas appoint. 
by. GOD to ſucceed Saul, as king 
Jada, and Rafal thereby, of courſe, 
excluded from tl 16 ſuccefiap 3. 1. ſay, if we; 
ſeriouſly reflect upon theſe and other cir- 
cumſtances of Fonathar's affeſtion to De- 
vid, we ſnall find reaſons to conclude: that 
it was juſtly ſtiled wonderful. And farther,, 
if we take a view of the purity: and worth, 
of the object, on which this affection was; 
laced, viz. 4 man after God's own heart, 
the virtuous motives that led bim to make 
choice of ſuch an holy perſon for his bo- 
ſom- companion, and the religious ſtrict- 
neſs which accompanied every part of bis, 
Wt in this capacity, we ſhall be, 
convinced that his Love to his eng dil 


Carpal, the Lone, of. women. 


* Have, been the more tente in my 
account of this ſublime inſtance of Friend-; 
ſhip, becauſe it gives us a full and lively, 
idea. of the prodigious force of mutual, 
Love. This noble. example may ſerve in- 

14 of temfhonand others, to illuſtrate; 
int u conſideration; for the ſa- 


| — engagement of Jonathan "and David 
was of a ſeraphie nature, like the io: of 
pure with pure, which Milton ſpeaks of, 
0 eſcribes tbe Love of the ſpots 
E 3 leſs 


"ip he 
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leſs Wag "Hut tho the caſe of this kg! 


py pair is, in ſdome reſpetts, ſingular and: 


inary ; yet there have been many 


capacity and opportunity 'of makin 
moſt impartial enquiry intothe mati 15 


it down as a maxim in his Proverbs, that 


there is a Friend that ſticketÞ cloſer thar 4 


Brother; one that will adbere to us, the?” 


our own fleſn and blood ſhould forſake us, 
Prov. xviii. 24. The ſon of Syrach tag, 
whoſe moral aphoriſms have been ſo gene? | 
rally. applauded by the judicions, ' firce 

they carry their own evidence along with. 
them, and the truth of them ĩs confirmed by 
daily experience, does every- - where ſprinkle 


Eis writings with the bigheſt encomiums 


by! afford us the m fite cautt· 
ons, to direct us to 2 prudent choice of 
other Self ; but there 15 not the leaſt 
Hint in all his Diſcourſes on this head, to. 
ſhew that mutual Love | is im raticable.” 


13 


kf we look es the New Titeveg? we 


n intimate Friendſhi 5 ep does, in-" 


| pal ſee, that nothing is more urgently 


enforced upon all Chriſtians, than _—_— 
y 
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ly: ove. It is the very genius: ad delten ign. | 
of the Goſpel, to promote peace and goo! 
wil among men; and our Saviour himſelf 
teaches us, that we xe ſhould. love, nr lere 
LEY very other r dai, 4s, we Ao 0 60 


Apoſtles, in 155 ion of t cat ex- 
ample 5 their AD "age Myer: , wa 
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St. Paul particuls irs 'Exhor 8 the Ra 
* be 20 a fetonate one td erat hef 3, an 
in all bis epiſttes, clivers.; "Heat Auen 
ums ot Charity. G, to 795 FE 5008 le 


are thofe' piece rs aud exhortätf give 
if whit t ey noi is impath 1 


performed? Poubrfels, in the pri 192 
ages of Chiiſtiattiry, wheh religiob! did 6 
manifeſtly diſcover its excellent effects in 


che lives of its profeſſors, 155 de ma: 
who demon rate 4 e Love. hey had 
fo 1 ab Pd can, bi e d train. 
88 05 me 
ue ed pro f. fl es in de 1 , 
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one's life in his. defence, of 1a Vo 17 dow 
for His ſake; yet Nein allufes us, 


chat f for a Friend one world even glare to 
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2 99 5 KY, inſtances, ſufficient to * 
the po of intimate Sl The 
ſtories of Tbeſeuc and Pirithous, ladet 
| and Oreſtes, whom no dang gers could 055 $ 
rate from each other's Inlraces, are very 
Ab ,, Bat the narrative which V7 gil. 
relates. concerning the reciprocal affection 
of Niſus Jo apa "Euryalus, is hot to be read, 
without t e profoundeſt. admiration. The 
"Troja ans, 1 On, g reduc 707 8 the to Fe. 
mitt es, ſent t 5. air of Friends to recall 
| meas 3 8 : ahd*th P y had, not Ea] far 
on ther, Journey, bete re, they were ſur- 
priſed 0 3 55 der: ab le number of the 
y's 10 ſc, eee, havin g taken Eu- 
rials; ph 1 15 reſolves to revenge Ann 
im the” ath of Sulm . Tagus, who, 
dere Main by Nils:: But. 7 aſus, ſeeing bis 
other Se fin ſuch' 5 075 Lircumſtapces, 85 
bravely * ok. the who me zuilt Week bim- 


felf,” 409 earfully, would | fal i 
facrifits ike ſtead 9. The i 1 


ents Him as" ſpeaking to the Le | 
tlie "oh TEAS Wee 8 
Ae, ne zue e qu ei: in 'me gos. | 
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nec auſus, 


Nec patuit? cælum hoe &. conſcia . 
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dle me, be cry d, turn all your od 
alone 


On me; the fact confels'd; the fault 
my own. WT 1 8 
He neither could, nor durſt, the guilt. 
leſs youth; 12115 
Ye moon and. dare, bear wimnels tg | 
the truth! W 
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might be collected from the Poets; bue | 
theſe, already taken notice of, are luffict; 


. Fen tomy Preſet purpoſe. : En 75 


pb 


eu 93 113 13 
And, ik we exintine the. writings of the 


biloſophers as well as the Poets, we ſhall 
meet with inſtances of true Friendſhi . 
J have, in the former part of Chis aiſcome 5 
had occaſion. to mention the reciproca] af; I 
fection of Platarch and his 1500 Timon z 
which i is related by Plutarch himſelf; Aq 
Cicero, in his Offices, gives us a remake 


able account of the Friendſhip of Damon 


and Pithias. Theſe two famous Pythago- 
111 had dreh aA love and regard, each 


1 fo! 
üs) or 
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for the other, that when Dio * 1 


Nttenced one of them to Gerth and the 
perſon under ſentence of condemnation 

6tly deſited a reprieve for a few days, = 
he might be at liberty to vifit his friends 


and Eile his affairs, - the other became 
ſurety, body for, body, for his appearance. 


Was not this Andefiking an admirable 
and convincing proof of the firength, as 


Well as fincerſty of his fove? It is obferva 


ble, 1250 a that tha the priſoner was 
rmitted out of jail, for a limited 

time, he Naa at the day appointed; 

and the Tyrant himſelf was fo charmed 


With the geber ty and jultice of this fo. 


ble pair, that he not only gran 
4858 him that was con 


treated them to receive him as a third in 
their Friendſhip. Ovid, who was by, the 


der of Augaſtus fent its baniſhment, an 
itt his exile; as he tells us, Tiſtium, Zi 
1. endured. as many misforti 


unes, 28 ther 
are ſtars in the firmament; bo compla 


ends, that'd ted hittf in extremity 
et rene ae only An es "wick 
gratitude tht ineſs of 


les vice for true cott. 
tt Hkewiſe tlie inviolabſe 


conſtancy 


dg 
Jugal was 


75 
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_ His wife, Ht d Bec es to Penelope 


ne 
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cotſtaricy of ſome of his me ty, who: 
continued their Priendfhj af 80 


withitanding his diſtrelſ 


Sicilian 4 


Wit has been faid, 1 preſume, does 
fully ſhew, that intimate Friendſhip is 
ae It muſt be confeſſed, that few in- 


es of this fort are recorded in hiſto- 
F in Compariſot of the many examp les 

dene ry and NE e 5 85 
ry. cur in thoſe writings: But 
then it F wund be conſidered, r 
 charatttts, ſuch as great warriofs or emi- 

1 politicians, arc chiefly taken yo otice 
: ORE. accotints, and the beha- 
wi att poſing is not thionghe-of 


re: ny enough to de 1 
kahle! down to poſt among 


whom, if r. ee al wh is 08 


bterraneous current, is not e xpofed 
10 the view of every vulgar eye. Phe 


„indeed, that'flow from this bid- 
den fountain of intimate Love, thay be 
obfer beck; but itſelf is lodged in the bo- 
ſomm. They, who are paffeſſed of this 
rreaftre; do not covet the praiſe. of the 
populace, which the arches man too 
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 greedily. graſps after; but find its privacy, 
to, be an additional circumſtance to its 
value. As true Piety centers in the heart, 
ſo Friendſhip in the breaſt : And there- 
fore, no wonder, if examples of this kind 
are not ſo generally known.» 
ent e pry 3. ine wget 371 py 4 EP 85 
Fut tho intimate Friendſhip ayoid pomp. 
id ſhow, and it is, therefore, a great ra- 
rity to diſcover a true Friend; it will not 
hence follow that there are none at all 
who anſwer this character. Several in- 
ſtances have been produced, to confirm 
the truth of this atter of. fact. N OW, 
what haz been may be; and L cannot fee,, 
why we may not as juſtly aſſert that there 
are, now, no perſons of Senſe, Good- 
nature and Virtue in the world, as that 
there axe no true Friends, ſince they, who 
are poſſeſſed of thoſe excellent qualities, 
will, of courſe, attract the eſteem ànd love 
of one angther. No conſiderate man, I 
believe, will deny, that there are living 
proofs of undiſſembled conjugal Love ; 
and why perſons of the. ſame ſex ſhould. 
not be as capable of carrying on the ſtrict- 
eſt Friendſhip is, in my opinion, an unac- 
countable. myſtery, becauſe no wife is more 
equal to the diſcharge. of. the delicate 
ofbice of an intimate companion or boſom- 
eee een 
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confident to her husband, than one man is 
to o perform it to another. = A 


In anſwer to the objection propalic, 
: 1 add farther, 24dly, That, ſince it is not 
impoſſible to Gd © a faithful Friend, admit- 
ting it to be very difficult to make ſuch a 
diſcovery, it cannot be thence fairly 
concluded, that it is fooliſh and unreaſon. 
able to make the moſt induſtrious ſearch 
after ſo precious a jewel as that of an in- 
timate companion, or to accept of the ſer. 
vice of one, in all reſpects, qualified for 
this i important engagement, when he comes 
in our way.. I own that the utmoſt cau- 
tion is needful in this affair, and that we 
| ſhould never place a particular confidence 
in any man, until we be, firſt, fully ſatiſ- 
fied that he hath both capacity and incli- 
nation to perform what we expect from 
bim; for raſhneſs in acting is always an 
': argument of indiſeretion, and in the pre- 
ſent caſe, as well as others, may prove of 
; dangerous conſequence : But, after all, is 
the difficulty of finding a true Friend a 
valid . that we ſhould never ſet a- 
es this enquiry? 


* we 


\ No wiſe man will ail pute ite bitog aint 
cult to meet with a prudent and be” 
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wife, and that it requires great jadgment 
and deliberation to make a proper choice: 
But will he, from' this conſideration, ar- | 
gue, that it is fooliſh to Marry at all, ſince 4 
matrimony is a divine inſtitution, and, if 
engaged in with diſcretion, produceth the 
beſt effects, not only to the parties imme · 
diately concerned, but ſociety in general? 
A merchant may turn bankrupt, and a mau, | 
in the purſuit of any other buſineſa, ma 
miſcarry: But will it thence follow, that 
port of themſelves and their families, but 
conſume their days in a ſtupid indolence 7 
Who does not obſerve the fallacies of this 
kind of reaſoning ? And, were it allowed 
to take place in religion, it would, at once, 
over · turn it. The duties of Religion and 
Virtue are attended with difficulties, and 
the performance of them requires the 
greateſt reſolution and diligence: But is it, 
ther efore, reaſonable to decline obedienee 
to the commands of the Supreme Being, 
on which our happineſs, here and here» 
after, have an inſeparable and neceſſary 


Theſe conſiderations, I have mentioned, 
| | ſufffcientiy demonſrate, that the difficulty 
[| © of attaining a thing is not an argument 
2Y 17 6 againſt 


8 ont of the oar with fatigne and pains, 1 
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againſt labour and application, in the pur- 


ſuit after it: And, by parity of reaſon, 
the difficulty of finding a true Friend is 


nat a ſolid argument, Why we ſhould ne- 
glect to make the ſtricteſt ſearch after ſuch 
an ineſtimable jewel, In other caſes, the 
rarity of a thing enhances its value; and 
We are: naturally. deſirous of things that 
are uncommon. Gold does not lie upon 
the ſurface of the earth, but muſt be dug 


ever it be acquired ; and no other objects. 
that are valuab Gy Ip to be Nan with 
out proportionable diligence. If a defign 
be honourable. in itſelf, the difficulties at- 
tending the execution of it ſhould be ra- 


ther ag additional .matiye to animate our 


ambition, than diſcourage us from the at- 
tempt; and, if we are ſo happy as to dif- 
cover a true Friend, the beneficial advan- 
tages, that follow upon intimate Friend» 
tip, will abundantly recompence our ut: 
maſt pains in the engquif r. 


bar lee vs ſuppoſe the word that can 
appep, in the caſe before Bo nr au 
gogd-natured man, notwithſiandiog all h 


caution, is deceiyed in his choice; that his 


"own familiar companion, in whom he 
truſted, ſhould lie np his eel agaioſt him, 
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which was the misfortune of King David. 
Himſelf ; that his love ſhould turn into 4 
downright averſion ; even this diſappoint- 
ment is tiot, perhaps, ſo dangerous and 
inſupportable, as it is imagined. It is no 
reflection upon a man of the beſt ſenſe, 
that he is ſometimes miſtaken in bis judg- 
ment; no more than it is inexcuſable in a 
good man to ert in his charitable opinion 
of others, This unexpected treachery, 
from him whom he looked upon as his 
other Self, will, no doubt, ſurpriſe him, 
to a degree of aſtoniſhment; and he will 
be, thereby, rouſed to defend himſelf 
againſt the malicious effects of his ene- 
my's fury: But, as he is conſcious of his 
own fincerity, and that ' he has given no 
juſt occaſion for this a Gy uſage, he 
will be able ſtill to preferve that inward 
Tranquillity which has never hitherto de- 
Terted him; for his innocence will ſupply 
the place of his deceitful companion, and 
afford him no ſmall comfort and fatif- 
faction. If the traitor ſhould uncaſe him 
tothe view of the world, and ſcandalouſly 
divulge his boſom-ſecrets, ſo that they be- 


come the ſubject of common fame, which is 


the very wotſt he can do; even this evene 
is far from from being intolerable to oe 


of bis temper and diſpoſition, ©. _ 
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© The only ſecrets, which a wiſe and vit- 
tous perſon can be ſuppoſed to commu» 
nicate, even unto a boſom-friend, are ei- 
ther ſome little follies and overſights in 
his life, or the true ſtate of his circum- 
ſtances in the world: But the publication 
of neither of thoſe is ſo prejudicial, as it 
is fuppoſed. As to his indiſcretions, they 
will be chatitably overlooked by the pru- 
dent part of mankitid, who have a. juſt 
ſenſe of their own; and the reffections of 
the cenſorious multitude are beneath the 
notice of a man of ſenſe. And as to the 
diſcovery of the true ſtate of his circums. 
ſtances in the world, if they be involved 
and embarraſſed, ir may be dangerous, 
as it affe&s his credit and reputation, and 
may expoſe him to the ſeverity of baſe 
and deligning wretches, who delight -in 
the miſery of unhappy men: Yet, even in 
this criſis, all perſons of real worth will 
not only deteſt the treachery of the pub- 
Her, but exert their utmoſt power and 
Intereſt to preferve him, that is thus 
abuſed, from ruin, N 


Hence it appears, that the difadvan- 
tages of falſhood in a Friend are far from 
being intolerable, tho they be, indeed, 
£443 * | | F | vety 
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very great misfortunes : But if we balance 
this loſs with the vaſt gain that is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of true Friendſhip, al- 
lowing them to be equally probable, the 
former is loſt in the compariſon, and the 
ſcale will preponderate on the fide of the 
latter. The genuine effects of undiſſem- 
bled mutual Love I have proved, already, 


to be highly beneficial; as this amicable 
engagement exceedingly promotes the 


pleaſure and profit of the parties concern- 


ed, by affording them Tranquillity of 


mind, improving their Knowledge and 


Virtue, and likewiſe advancing their tem- 
pPoral Intereſt. Now, what proportion do 


the inconveniencies of a diſappointment, 


In the choice of an unfaithful companion, 


bear unto theſe mighty and numerous ad- 


vantages that attend upon true Friendſhip? 


; Befi d es, it ought to be conſidered, on 


this occaſion, that upon a ſtrict and ac- 


curate enquiry, it is much more proba- 


ble, that we ſhall meet with a true Friend, 
than that we ſhall be diſappointed. A ju- 


dicious perſon, ſuch as I have already de- 


ſcribed, as he has an inſight into human 


nature ; ſo if he make uſe of this know- 


ledge in trying the temper and capacity of 


a man, before he contract an lie 
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with him, it is a thouſand to one, that he 
will not miſcarry. It is poſſible, indeed, 
he may, notwithſtanding his judgment 
and application, be deceived in his choice, 
but it is very improbable that he will; for 
his obſervation and experience aſſiſt him 
in forming juſt ſentiments of the real diſ- 
poſition of another; and, having wifdom 


for his guide, he is enabled to judge, whe- 


ther he be qualified to diſcharge the vari- 
ous offices of intimate Friendſhip, or not? 
Since then the diſcovery of a faithful. 
Friend is not only poſſible but probable 
too ; and that the advantages of mutual 
Love are ſo vaſt and numerous; comme n 
prudence will direct us to labour with all 
our might, in ſearch of fuch an invalu- 
able treaſure, | 


The danger of a diſappointment, in 
this caſe, is no ſufficient reaſon, to diſ- 
courage the moſt vigorous purſuit after 
fo deſirable an object, as a true Friend. 


The only uſe a wiſe man ſhould make of 


this conſideration is, ta be more careful 


and cautious in his proceedings this way; 


for is there any thing in life, however 
valuable, in the purſuit of which our 


beſt endeavours may not prove abor- 


tive? Riches are generally courted 
"A iF 2 by 
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by mankind; and the moſt prudent leave 
no honeſt meaſures unattempted, to ad- 
vance their Fortune in the world: And 
yet how many are diſappointed in their 
. tho' they have employed the 
beft means for attaining this end; and 
when they have ſo far ſucceeded, as to 
enjoy a plentiful ſhare of worldly wealth, 
yet are not riches liable to be loſt by a thous 
fand unforeſeen chances and accidents2 
Honour, that is a fading flower, capable 
of being blaſted by the ſame wind that 
firſt created it, is the very center of the 
defires and hopes of the ambitious; and 
they think no deſigns or undertakings too 
difficult and dangerous, if they can, at 
length, gain popular applauſe, Nay, 
learning, wiſdom, and the moſt excellent 
qualities are not ſo much the property of 
any man, as that he may not be deprived 
of them. Why then ſhould we expect to 
hold a boſom-companion by a more cer- 
tain tenure, than we do our lands or any 
other poſſeſſions ? From the whole, I hope 
it may be fairly concluded, tbat it is far 
il from being fooliſh and unreaſonable, to . 
if make choice of an intimate Friend; and ' MF 
Wit that the difficulties, attending this mutual | | 
11 | engagement, ought by no means to diſ- 1 
IJ 8 courage us from ſetting about it. I = z 
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"oj... 2. It hath been farther obj ected 


apainſt intimate Friendſhip, * That i | ü 


« tradicts ſelf. love, which is or ought to 
4 begthe meaſure of our love to others.“ 
It mult be owned that ſelf. love is a natu- 


ral principle, and hath a very powerful 


influence over human actions; but then 
it is no leſs certain, that even this prinei- 
ple, may have a wrong biaſs, and become 
vicious, when it is not under the direction 
of reaſon. Every man is a member of 
Ioclery 5, and z and, as ſuch, obliged to conſult 


e , as well as his own 
fue intere The love of mankind is 


planted in our nature, as well as the love 


of ourſelves; and the man, that, to ſerve 


bimſelf, acts to the prejudice of his coun- 
try, performs a baſe and diſhonourable 


part. It would be a poor plea for a crimi 


nal, at the bar, to plead that he defrauded 


his neighbour, out of a mercenary view to 


gratify the love he had for himſelf, which 


lay him under the higheſt obligations, to 


prefer his own intereſt to that of others. 


Would not fuch anexcuſe as this be thought, 


by all conſiderate men, to add inſolence 


to his wickedneſs, and greatly enhance the 


matignity of his crime? In a word, 
ſelf-love, if it be not 2 within 
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proper bounds, by honour and 8 
is of a very fatal tendency to ſociety, by 
opening a paſſage to all unſociable vices. ; 


Beſides, it is obſervable: In the UP be- 
fore us, that true Friend(hip i is ſo far from 
oppoſing the genuine dictates of ſelf-love, 
that it directly promotes our own intereſt. 


Reaſon: teacheth us, that it is always our 
duty to ſtudy the benefit of others, when 


it does not interfere with our own advan- 


tage. Now, by obliging our other Self, 


who loves us as he does himſelf, we oblige 


ourſelves; for the deſires and inclinations 
of particular Friends are all of a iece, 


like different ſtreams that meet together in 
the ſame channel. As marriage renders 


two perſons one fleſh, Friendſhip makes 
them one ſoul; fo that what pleaſeth one 


is a pleaſure to both, and they have no 
ſeparate intereſts. To love thoſe that 
love us is no more than doing as we would 


be done by, which is an inſtance of com- 
mon jaſtice ; and, therefore, by chooſing 


A boſom-friend, and ating up to this cha- 


rater, '\ we cannot be FAR. to act unreaſon- 


At hath been likewiſe obj ed 
8 That it 
contracts 
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e contracts our Love within too narrow 

* limits, by placing it on a ſingle object, 

* and makes us regardleſs of the reſt of 

& mankind; ſo that to be an intimate 

l „ Friend is to be a bad neighbour and 

an enemy to ſociety.” To this objec- 

tion it is eaſily replied, that the matter 

of fact, which it ſuppoſeth to be true, is 

abſolutely falſe. Can it be imagined that 

men of Senſe, Good-nature, and Virtue, 

who make reaſon the ſtandard of all their 

actions, ſhould love one another to fuck 

a degree, as to be careleſs and uncon- 
cerned, with reſpect to the good of others? 

The flaming Generoſity, which diffuſeth 

its kindly influences over all they ſay or do, 

will never admit of ſuch an indifference. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the love of 
an intimate acquaintance is ſtronger and 
more vigorous, than that of other men, as 
the heat of the ſun is more intenſe and 
violent, when its rays are collected in a 
burning-glaſs, than when diſperſed abroad: 
Yet, as this glorious body, tho' its rays 
are thus contracted in a point, does, not- 
. withſtanding, ſhjtie on other places of the 
earth; ſo, tho? a man love his boſom- 
friend with a peculiar warmth of affec- 
. 1 tion, 
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Þ 5, Eceleſ. vii. 18. which evidentiy ſhews 
_ " entteftaines concert 


